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ual reserve  of   manner  and   delicate reticence of expression.
A more devout and unworldly spirit was never manifested in the flesh. Like President Edwards, whose writings were the subject of his early study and admiration, he was enamored of " the beauty and loveliness of divine things." But he was no ascetic, no enthusiast, no dreamer. The serene wisdom of his counsels was as remarkable as his austere devotion to duty. The workings of his mind were practical rather than speculative. The great problem of his life was the application of ideal principles to the cultivation of personal character and the beauty and perfection of the social order. With a more than common share of self-consciousness, he was singularly free from the influence of selfishness. His solicitude for himself was never equal to his sympathy for others. His own interests were always postponed to the claims of truth, of righteousness, of humanity. In the formation of his opinions, whether on a point of speculative thought or of ethical action, he was curiously deliberate, tentative, open to suggestion, modest in decision, but firm in his grasp of principle. His faith was without dogmatism, his religion without pretense, his conduct a transparent expression of the " beauty of holiness." Rapt in the contemplation of ideal truth, " his soul was like a star and dwelt apart," but he never cherished the loneliness of spirit which withdrew him from the sympathy of his kind, or the circle of pure and devoted friendship